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in  Oregon 

By  Katharine  Maynard. 

Standing  at  my  front  door  and  looking  over  a  prosperous  gar- 
den,  bright  with  Autumn  sunshine,  reflecting  that  all  this  luxury 
of  homely  plump  cabbage  and  buxom  yellow  squash  has  been  evolved 
from  a  forest  of  fir  trees,  I  am  moved  to  tell  you  about  it. 

But  two  years  have  gone  by  since  we  definitely  decided  to  own 
a  real,  home-made  home  and  John  gave  up  a  position  in  the  city  to 
come  and  camp  out  here  under  the  big  trees  while  he  hewed  out  a 
place  for  our  house.  Only  two  years,  marked  by  such  little  ups  and 
downs  as  may  be  expected  in  a  new  country,  with  a  full  measure  of 
hard  work  and  a  corresponding  sequence  of  satisfaction,  sound  con¬ 
tent  and  happiness. 

In  that  time  we  have  increased  the  value  of  our  investment  at 
least  fourfold,  not  by  any  accidental  inflation  of  values  near  by,  but 
by  the  actual  money-meaning  work  that  has  gone  into  the  place;  by 
iand  cleared  and  stumps  removed  and  fences  built.  We  have  lived  on 
the  place  and  met  our  payments,  so  far,  and  have  reasonable  assurance 
that  another  couple  of  years  will  see  the  farm  free  of  all  debt  and  in 
the  position  of  a  self-supporting  home.  And  all  the  original  capital 
that  we  had  in  hand  was  one  hundred  dollars.  That’s  all,  upon  my 
word.  This  is  the  actual  tale  of  what  one  hundred  dollars  and  some 
good  hard  work  will  do  in  Oregon. 

When  I  was  telling  a  little  lady  from  treeless  Kansas  about  our 
start  in  home-building  and  of  how  John  began  by  cutting  down  the 
trees  to  make  a  place  to  put  the  house  she  stopped  me  with  a  quick 
gesture  of  dismay — “Cut  down  trees — to  get  a  place  for  the  house?” 
she  questioned,  aghast — “Why,  weren’t  there  any  bare  places?” 

But  though  at  heart  we  may  be  conservationists,  in  actual  facing 
of  the  problem  of  land-clearing  in  Western  Oregon  one  is  confronted 
by  the  task  of  getting  rid,  first  of  all,  of  the  thick  forest  growth  of 
firs  that  occupies  the  land  so  fully  that  it  may  easily  stagger  the 
prairie  dweller. 

There  were,  indeed,  no  bare  places.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  begin 
on  a  big  scale  with  a  crew  of  men  and  tons  of  dynamite,  nor  even 
with  horsepower  and  a  stump  puller.  We  had  to  begin  in  a  small 
way  and  clear  a  little  at  a  time. 
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As  another  friend  put  it:  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  intends 
to  go  out  there  and  with  his  own  bare  hands  attack  the  wilderness?” 
Well,  that  is  just  what  John  did  and  it  is  just  what  can  be  done  over 
again  by  any  stout-hearted,  determined,  willing  man.  And  it  is  well 
if  he  has,  though  she  may  keep  a  little  in  the  background,  an  equally 
willing  and  determined  wife,  for  it  takes  two  to  make  a  home. 

The  tract  of  land  that  John  secured  contained  forty  acres.  The 
first  payment  down  took  our  hundred  dollars,  beside  some  work  that 
John  put  in  upon  the  owner’s  place — slashing,  building  fence,  trim¬ 
ming  orchard  and  so  on.  The  rough  lumber  of  which  he  built  the 
house  he  secured  from  a  saw  mill  a  few  miles  away,  putting  in  some 
work  at  the  mill  to  help  pay  for  it  and  getting  time  on  the  remainder 
of  the  bill. 

By  the  time  I  came  out  from  the  city  to  join  him  he  had  the 
house  built — only  three  rooms,  all  yellow  and  sweet  smelling,  with 
the  half-story  above.  The  butt  cut  of  a  big  yellow  fir  formed  our 
doorstep  and  between  the  house  and  the  snake  fence  that  marked 
the  clearing’s  boundaries  lines  of  green  showed  where  the  potatoes 
were  pushing  through  the  ground. 

The  little  potato  patch  which  had  been  grubbed  and  then  dug 
with  the  spade  and  for  the  most  part  on  moonlight  nights  when  John 
ought  to  have  been  a-bed,  was  flanked  by  a  tiny  irregular  garden 
containing  our  first  luxuries  in  the  way  of  fresh  vegetables.  All  of 
this  had  taken  plenty  of  hard  work. 

In  exchange  for  a  cow,  John  had  worked  for  one  of  the  neighbors, 
slashing  six  acres.  Slashing  means  hewing  down  the  timber  and  under¬ 
growth  and  letting  it  lie  as  it  falls  until  one  summer’s  sun  has  withered 
and  scorched  it.  Then  it  is  set  on  fire  and  the  flames  race  over  it, 
licking  up  the  driest  portions  with  swift  flaming  tongues  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  work  of  destruction.  It  looks  like  wanton  devastation, 
but  fire  is  the  new  settler’s  cheapest  and  most  powerful  ally — albeit 
an  erratic  one,  and  requiring  much  watching. 

The  first  Autumn,  only  a  few  weeks  after  I  had  come  to  join 
John  on  the  farm,  brought  hop  picking  in  the  yard  of  one  of  our  mount¬ 
ain  neighbors,  and  at  this  picturesque  but  arduous  employment  we 
worked  for  a  fortnight  and  by  so  doing  cleared  our  little  house  of 
debt.  So  now  we  had  the  house  paid  for,  and  it  was  clean  and  habit¬ 
able,  although  it  boasted  neither  paint  nor  smoothed  lumber.  We 
had  the  cow,  enough  potatoes  coming  on  to  last  us  some  months, 
and  a  tiny  garden. 

By  working  out  for  our  neighbors  and  by  a  series  of  articles  which 
he  contributed  to  a  city  paper,  John  was  able  to  earn  about  eight 
or  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  though  it  seems  unbelievable  to  the  city 
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dweller,  this  sum,  which  in  town  we  should  have  thought  only  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  gas,  water  and  telephone  bills,  out  here  sufficed  for  all 
the  living  expenses.  Of  course  many  of  our  heaviest  items  of  expense 
were  at  once  eliminated.  House  rent,  gas,  water  and  fuel  bills  were 
items  cut  off.  We  had  milk  and  potatoes,  and  all  that  remained  to 
be  provided  was  the  matter  of  staple  groceries. 

The  next  problem  was  that  of  securing  enough  hay  to  feed  the 
cow  during  the  Winter.  We,  of  course,  had  none,  nor,  as  yet,  enough 
land  cleared  to  grow  any,  but  by  exchanging  work  for  it  John  secured 
this  necessity.  He  cut  twenty  cords  of  cordwood  at  a  dollar  a  cord. 

As  we  had  no  barn  to  house  the  hay  he  built  one,  using  small 
fir  trees  stripped  of  limbs  and  bark  for  the  frame,  and  splitting  cedar 
bolts  into  shakes  for  roofing  material.  John  had  never  built  a  barn 
before  and  he  maintained,  during  all  its  construction,  that  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  make  it  stand  up.  When  it  was  done  after  many  days — 
for  it  takes  a  long  time  to  saw  the  cedar,  shape  it  into  bolts  and  then 
split  enough  shakes  to  frame  a  building — we  stood  off  and  proudly 
surveyed  the  structure. 

“It  looks  wobbly.”  John  looked  at  it  sidewise,  critically.  “But 
it  stands  up,”  I  hastened  to  its  defense. 

“For  the  time  being — but  look  at  the  curve  of  the  roof.”  This 
disparagement  of  our  mutual  effort  was  too  much.  I  insisted  upon 
its  artistic  merits.  I  pointed  out  the  frankness  of  its  structure  which 
made  it  entirely  ethical — brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was  all  hand¬ 
made,  and  so  bore  the  artistic  stamp  of  its  maker — assured  him  that 
since  it  was  a  structure  fitted  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended 

and  placed  in  an  appropriate  setting  it  must  surely  be  a  piece  of  ar¬ 
tistic  craftsmanship  which  should  be  duly  admired. 

And  though  it  may  have  had  its  defects,  it  safely  housed  our  hay, 
our  livestock,  consisting  of  one  cow,  and,  toward  early  Winter,  the 
calf.  This  calf  was  an  item  of  profit,  for  he  became  veal  at  an  early 
age  and  so  was  converted  into  a  substantial  amount  of  staple  groceries. 
And  this  brought  the  cow  fresh  for  the  Winter  and  I  was  soon  able 
to  make  butter  and  trade  this  in  at  the  general  merchandise  store, 
five  miles  away,  for  the  actual  necessities  of  daily  life.  It  is  wonderful 
how  every  little  item  like  this  helps,  when  one  is  getting  a  start. 

There  are  some  people  who  cannot  but  by  the  most  propitious 
circumstances  make  a  success  of  a  venture  of  this  kind  in  a  new  country. 
There  are  many  more  who  could,  if  they  but  had  the  courage  to  try. 
It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  forego  the  convenient  ways 
of  doing  things  that  life  in  a  settled  community  makes  possible — to 
leave  behind  the  little  daily  comforts  of  civilization  and  march  back¬ 
ward  in  history’s  path  to  the  place  where  everything  must  be  done 
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in  a  slow,  hard  way.  Yet  this  has  been  the  choice  of  pioneers  of  all 
times.  It  is  not  even  easy  to  sell  all  your  butter  and  eat  your  bread 
dry.  But  it  can  be  done.  Nay,  more,  it  can  be  done  willingly,  with 
a  full  comprehension  of  what  these  little  denials  mean  in  getting  the 
new  farm  established  and  the  clearing  in  the  wilderness  transformed 
into  a  home. 

It  is  only  the  faint  hearted  who  would  fail — only  those  who  would 
rather  keep  close  by  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  than  to  fare  forth  into 
the  wilderness  with  the  high  hope  of  reaching  the  land  of  promise. 

We  do  not  forget  how  we  craved  some  of  the  luxuries  of  the  city 
market  during  our  first  Winter  and  early  Spring.  I  shall  always 
remember  how  I  bestirred  my  brain  matter  to  contrive  some  new  way 
of  serving  potatoes — good,  old-fashioned  potatoes  which  carried  us 
through  many  a  month  as  our  main  dependence. 

One  day  I  made  a  little  excursion  into  the  woods  and  gathered 
red  huckleberries  with  which  I  garnished  a  potato  salad,  making  it 
delightfully  attractive  with  these  brilliant  coral-like  beads.  When  it 
was  placed  upon  the  table  John  looked  startled — “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?  Are  the  potatoes  giving  out?”  He  thought  I  had  contrived  to 
eke  out  the  supply  with  huckleberries.  That  day  we  had  potatoes 
and  potato  salad.  One  day  in  the  early  Spring,  before  there  was  any¬ 
thing  available  in  our  garden,  I  gathered  what  I  thought  was  wild 
lettuce  and  made  a  salad  of  it.  How  John  laughed  at  my  Spring 
Beauty  salad!  But  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  good.  We  began  to  have 
a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  the  man  whom  Eugene  Wood  tells  about, 
whose  wife  made  him,  in  the  early  days  when  all  fruit  was  so  scarce, 
a  vinegar  pie. 

But  Winter  does  not  linger  long  in  the  Oregon  country,  and  as 
soon  as  the  snow  was  gone  we  were  busily  planning  our  garden.  When 
that  was  assured,  with  its  varying  shades  of  green  marking  the  brown 
earth,  we  began  to  realize  with  fresh  delight  the  joy  of  country  living 
and  real  ownership. 

An  acre  garden  means  so  much  to  the  city  dweller  who  has  never 
had  more  than  a  four-by-six  space  behind  his  neighbor’s  high  board 
fence.  We  rejoiced  in  each  detail  of  our  garden  and  tended  it  with 
real  delight.  And  from  the  economic  side  that  first  garden  was  a 
great  success,  for  it  insured  nearly  all  our  summer’s  living,  supplying 
us  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables,  wholesome  and  delicious. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  think  enviously  of  the  city  markets. 

When  necessity  did  not  demand  his  working  out  away  from  home, 
John  was  constantly  busy  felling  the  trees  and  widening  our  clearing 
in  the  forest.  Then  the  branches  were  lopped  off  and  piled  in  great 
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bonfires  that  we  kept  going  night  and  day.  The  big  trunks  were 
sawed  into  sections  and  split  into  cord  wood. 

When  a  strip  of  land  had  been  cleared  in  this  way  to  let  in  the 
sunshine,  there  still  remained  the  great  roots  and  stumps  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  All  the  smaller  ones  John  grubbed  out  by  herculean  labor, 
and  only  the  large  ones  were  treated  with  a  stick  or  two  of  dynamite 
to  break  them  to  pieces. 

All  the  land  we  had  cleared  by  the  beginning  of  Summer  was 

I  put  into  potatoes  and  these  yielded  abundantly  in  this  rich,  virgin 
soil.  Among  the  stumps  where  it  was  not  possible  to  use  a  plow, 
grass  was  sown  for  hay  or  pasture. 

And  so,  quickly,  the  year  rolled  by  and  our  next  payment  on  the 
place,  with  interest  on  the  deferred  payments,  was  due,  and  thankful 
indeed  were  we  when  we  had  this  anxiety  off  our  minds.  The  amount 
had  been  saved  by  half  dollars  and  quarters.  Little  sums  made  by 
working  for  the  neighbors  had  gone  into  it  and  the  sale  of  cedar  posts 
and  cordwood  had  helped,  beside  what  we  had  been  able  to  make  with 
chickens. 

If  I  have  not  mentioned  chickens  before,  it  is  because  one  never 
knows  where  to  stop  when  that  topic  is  started.  Perhaps  you  have 
noticed  that  when  your  own  chickens  have  accidentally  strayed  over 
into  the  other  man's  early  vegetable  garden. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  as  they  say  in  New  England,  chickens 
is  a  big  subject.  You  can  say  are  if  you  like  it  better. 

We  began  with  two  settings  that  John  had  had  brooded  by  some 
borrowed  hens  and  it  was  astonishing  how  quickly  we  had  a  nice 
flock  of  young  pullets  running  about.  Then  we  sent  to  our  agricultural 
college  and  bought  a  pure  bred  rooster  which  assumed  a  proud  position 
as  head  of  the  flock.  And  we  had  early  in  the  game  decided  that  we 
must  have  an  incubator,  for  we  carefully  figured  out  that  it  would 
more  than  pay  for  itself. 

For  a  parallel  of  our  harrowing  experiences  in  trying  to  raise  our 
first  lot  of  baby  chicks  to  toothsome  broiler  size,  fit  for  the  epicurean 
city  folks,  see  the  pages  of  any  poultry  paper.  But  by  patient  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  we  eventually  found  this  side  line 
of  farming  a  material  help.  When  we  have  enough  land  cleared  to 
raise  all  our  own  chick  feed  we  shall  do  even  better. 

So  this  is  how  the  first  year  was  lived.  We  had  been  repeatedly 
told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  that  first  year  in  start¬ 
ing  our  home  in  the  backwoods.  After  that  it  would  be  easier.  What 
compensation  this  would  be  if  we  had  starved  to  death  during  the 
first  twelvemonth,  as  our  good  friends  so  confidently  asserted,  they 
did  not  say. 
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Putting  it  into  tabulated  form,  the  better  to  appreciate  just  how 
existence  was  made  possible,  we  have  the  following: 


Payment  down  on  the  place  _ 

_$ioo.oo 

Expenses,  First  Year. 

Income,  First  Year. 

House 

.$100.00 

Work  at  sawmill 

_$  75.00 

Living  expenses 

.  100.00 

Hop  picking 

_  30.00 

Cow 

. '  26.00 

Articles  contributed _ 

_  25.00 

Hay _ 

.  20.00 

Slashing 

_  26.00 

Incubator  _ 

.  25.00 

Working  out  (100  days) 

_  150.00 

Settings  of  eggs  _ 

.  10.00 

Cordwood  (50  cords)  _  _ 

_  50.00 

Rooster  _ 

2.00 

Cedar  posts 

_  15.00 

Dynamite 

5.50 

Garden  truck 

_  4.50 

Garden  seeds 

2.00 

Chickens 

_  9.50 

Yearly  installment 

.  100.00 

Butter 

_  30.00 

Interest  on  deferred  pay- 

Calf _ 

_  11.00 

ments 

.  25.00 

$415.50 

$426.00 

After  the  first  year,  John  spent  less  time  working  away  from 
home,  but  as  our  cleared  land  was  steadily  added  to  and  the  forest 
receded,  step  by  step,  living  expenses  were  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  end  of  the  second  year  sees  payments  met,  so  far;  and  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  prevails  that  with  continued  good  health  we  shall  have  our 
farm  free  from  debt  in  two  years  more.  We  are,  of  course,  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet,  but  we  have  steadily  vanquished  the  woods  so  far 
and  we  expect  so  to  continue.  We  have  five  acres  of  cleared  land,  with 
a  flourishing  and  money-saving  garden  and  a  young  orchard.  Our 
livestock  has  been  added  to  until  it  consists  of  two  cows,  a  horse,  a 
small  pig  and  a  fine  flock  of  chickens. 

Nor  is  that  all.  We  have  sound  health,  the  life  in  the  open  air 
and  the  freedom  that  comes  from  cutting  loose  from  the  constant 
worry  of  first-of-the-month  bills  and  the  necessity  for  stretching  a 
salary  to  the  snapping  point  to  meet  them. 

We  have  gained  independence,  the  pride  of  ownership,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  worked  out  a  problem  which  many  people 
dream  of  but  fear  to  attack — how  to  own  a  farm — in  Oregon. 


